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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION FROM A 
SOCIALISTIC POINT OF VIEW. 

BY JEAN JAURES, LEADER OF THE SOCIALISTS IN THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 



It will soon be a year since the Hague Conference closed its 
doors; and, though it must be confessed that the results are not 
very definite or important, even the most critical observer will 
have to admit that a most interesting problem was taken up and 
considered — viz., compulsory arbitration. The aim in view was 
that certain categories of conflicts and disputes should be handed 
over, as a matter of course, to the arbitration of the nations 
which took part in the Conference. It was not to be held neces- 
sary that the two Powers in contention would have to draw up 
a special treaty in order to bring about arbitration, nor would 
any other nation be expected to take the initiative in an effort 
to bring about arbitration. Arbitration would be required by 
the will of all of the nations represented at the Conference. A 
nation would have to arbitrate, whether or no. 

Two very important consequences would spring from this de- 
cision. In the first place, this kind of arbitration would be the 
result of humanity's making its judicial appearance in the world, 
creating and promulgating laws applicable to all nations, not on 
account of any special arrangement of any sort between these 
nations, but simply by the fact that, forming a part of the Hague 
Conference, they had taken their place in organized Humanity. 

Again, this new international law would make arbitration more 
honest and efficacious. When two nations are bound by special 
treaties or arbitration, there is ground for the suspicion that 
they are taking this position in order to present a stronger front 
to other nations. This " arbitration by couples " may be another 
form of defiance and strife. But when all civilized nations are 
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united by a general treaty of arbitration, a death, blow is delivered 
to any idea of that kind. Then arbitration contains no shadows 
or dark corners. It is all done in the full light of day and a 
feeling of truth and peace is spread abroad through the peoples. 
In the second place, this more elevated sort of arbitration will 
lead the way to the extension of the benign principle to more 
serious disputes and even to some which without it might lead 
to the most disastrous conflicts. Up to the present tune, states 
have declined to submit to arbitration anything affecting their 
existence or their honor, which reservations, of course, greatly 
restrict the field of arbitration. So long as arbitration is regu- 
lated by treaties between nations acting two by two, it will be 
very difficult to brush aside these unfortunate reservations. Old 
struggles have left behind them deep-seated feelings of revenge 
and many unhealed wounds. A great nation like Prance, for 
instance, having been forced to see her territory ruthlessly dis- 
membered, would doubtless hesitate to propose to Germany alone 
a general arbitration treaty which would embrace all possible 
future differences. By so doing, France would feel that she was 
admitting the justice of this robbery. But France could accept 
without hesitation a general arbitration scheme which would em- 
brace all nations, Germany included, and all differences, includ- 
ing this spoliation of Alsace-Lorraine. In this way, France 
could, without weakening her moral position, give her adhesion 
to the formula of universal and total arbitration. By so doing, 
she would not sacrifice to another state a portion of her na- 
tional rights, she would not bow to brute force and the power of 
conquest, but she would consent — in the interest of humanity 
and the new order of ideas, so superior to the old order — no 
longer to have recourse to arms for the settling of differences 
between peoples. 

When this great question of obligatory arbitration was brought 
up at the Hague Conference, it was discussed academically, but 
no conclusion was reached. It was found impossible to obtain 
the unanimous support of the delegations to. this grand idea. 
The majority, however, made a plea in its favor, but this plea, 
unfortunately, is not binding. An understanding could not be 
reached concerning the definition of the differences which would 
be classed under the head of "subjects for obligatory arbitra- 
tion." Different nations took different views, though it was not 
exactly a case of quot homines, tot sentmtice. 
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Does this mean that the last Hague Conference was held in 
vain ? Certainly not. So the head of the French mission, Sena- 
tor L6on Bourgeois, was right when he took an optimistic view 
at a meeting of the friends of peace held in the Senate House a 
few months ago, and declared that the era of arbitration and 
concord was dawning. "It is an immense step in advance to 
secure this official support for the peace idea, which has been 
slowly developing in a hard soil. The victory is sure to come, 
if we do not lose courage in the struggle so well begun." Such 
were the excellent words of M. Bourgeois. 

It would not appear, however, that the nations have labored 
much on these lines since the adjournment of the Conference 
last autumn. Has any advance been made concerning the cate- 
gory of differences which might eventually come under the head 
of obligatory arbitration? What about the regulations relative 
to the conduct of the international prize courts ? What has diplo- 
macy done, among the nations favoring arbitration, to advance 
this idea and to remove the objections thereto among the Gov- 
ernments which look askance at this reform? Are we planting 
seed that will produce a rich harvest when the next Hague Con- 
ference comes round? Yet a spirit of peace reigns among the 
peoples. This is certain. Thus, the present trouble over the 
Morocco business has not endangered the relations between Ger- 
many, on the one side, and France and England, on the other, 
as was the case in 1905. Those who, for a moment, alarmed all 
Europe with predictions about what they called "a war immi- 
nent between Japan and the United States," have been flatly 
contradicted by the Governments of those two peoples. The tur- 
moil in the Balkans will probably be quieted without setting 
Europe by the ears. 

Probably the most important outcome of the last Conference 
was the provision for its reassembling at regular intervals. This 
in itself will be a great preventive of war. Though some nations 
may be slow in accepting complete arbitration, these regularly 
recurring conferences will tend to keep the idea before them; 
and it will be harder and harder for Governments which have 
been meeting together in a friendly way to plunge suddenly into 
war. The contrast will eventually be regarded as so saddening, 
so inconsistent, such a veritable scandal, that rulers, peoples and 
Governments will hesitate before thus braving the condemnation 
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of the universal conscience. But, however great may be the good 
that has come in one way and another from the Hague meetings, 
this good will continue to be very limited and will fall far short 
of what it might become, unless a strong effort is made to go on 
enlightening men's minds on this great subject of international 
arbitration. The old and new friends of peace must not sit down, 
calmly fold their arms and wait for the coming of the millen- 
nium! 

International Socialism is resolved to devote itself to this good 
work. At our recent Socialist Congress, which was sitting at 
Stuttgart at the same moment as the Peace Conference at The 
Hague, we passed a resolution which declared that it was the 
duty of the working classes of all countries to labor without a 
halt in favor of the cause of international arbitration, "which, 
so far, has been so lukewarmly supported by existing Govern- 
ments." This Stuttgart gathering gave rise in the European 
press to such a violent and confused discussion; the different 
political parties of the upper classes so vied with one another in 
misstating our declarations (this was especially the case in 
France and Germany), particularly denouncing us as "enemies 
of all idea of country," that what we said concerning obligatory 
arbitration was passed over in silence. And yet our action was 
of considerable importance and a new departure in our Interna- 
tional Socialistic world, though Socialism, per se, has always 
stood for peace and against strife between brother nations. For 
did not Saint Simon, the famous founder of Saint Simonianism, 
propose, in the early part of the last century, the establishment 
of "a European parliament which should decide disputes be- 
tween nations " ? And Saint Simon was one of the early stars 
of Socialism. The International Socialist Congresses held prior 
to the Franco-German war of 1870 pronounced strongly against 
armed strife. This was especially the case with the Congress 
which met at Brussels. In fact, at these gatherings the anti-war 
resolutions were much stronger than those passed recently at 
Stuttgart. And yet our enemies in the anti-Socialist press have 
been holding up their hands in holy horror at " the extravagance 
of our demands on this head " made at this last Congress. The 
truth is that, until recent years, Socialists did not believe that 
international arbitration was possible in the existing state of 
society. It seemed hopeless to expect any good thing to come 
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out of Nazareth. But since the Socialists have discovered the 
remarkable growth of their strength and the great influence 
which their doctrines can now exert on the affairs of the world, 
they perceive that there is a possibility of establishing a legal 
control over international disputes, even in the chaotic state of 
the present social system. 

The external policy of modern Socialism is an evolution from 
its domestic policy. As Socialism has grown stronger at home, 
it has grown stronger in its foreign or international develop- 
ments and policies. At the start, modern Socialism felt that its 
only aim should be the destruction of the existing regime; other- 
wise it could accomplish nothing; existing abuses were sure to 
paralyze every trial and effort of the Socialistic idea. The old 
formula was: Destroy first, and build up afterwards. Thus, for 
a long time, at least in Europe, Socialism looked askance at uni- 
versal suffrage, which could add only political servitude to the 
existing economical servitude of the masses. The same thing 
is true of parliamentary action. During many years, Socialism 
had no faith in what legislatures were inclined to do for the 
amelioration of the working classes. They laughed at the so- 
called " reforms," which brought but a trivial relief to the suf- 
fering people, and tended simply to calm the spirit of revolt, 
which demanded complete regeneration. This disdain was be- 
stowed even on trade unions and co-operative organizations of all 
kinds, which were considered a means of weakening the unity of 
action of the working-man, destroying his individuality and mak- 
ing him " a dumb part of a mercantile combination." Perhaps 
this period of " a rough and unyielding exclusiveness " was nec- 
essary for the upbuilding of a vigorous and healthy ideal, just 
as fresh buds are often protected by a hard external covering, 
which preserves them for a while from the cold of a late spring 
and the attack of harmful insects. But this state of things 
could not last. 

Socialism eventually perceived that, as it grew in strength, it 
could no longer separate itself from the real world, from the 
living life of men, so that the forces which it at first disdained 
to make use of, it finally decided to utilize and shape to its own 
purposes. Consequently, we find to-day Socialism bringing uni- 
versal suffrage to its aid, taking part in legislative debates and 
actively associated in all the trade unions and co-operative under- 
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takings. This new departure gave fresh force and success to 
Socialism the world over. The upper classes now see that it " has 
come to stay." 

The international problem being the most complicated one to 
solve, was taken up last by modern Socialism. War, peace, arbi- 
tration became forthwith topics of first-class importance in the 
eyes of thoughtful Socialists. Then it was that the attack on 
Capitalism was waged more earnestly than ever, for we felt that 
it was a cause of disorder, so fierce, so hard to cope with, that 
the only way of abolishing or of limiting the evil effects of war 
was to destroy Capitalism itself. We perceived clearly that peace 
would spring from the social revolution and from the social 
revolution alone. What is the use, we asked, of sowing the good 
seeds of arbitration in a field where grow the poisonous weeds 
of competition and all the hates associated therewith? Let us 
first uproot the privilege of property from which war is sure to 
spring. Let us rid all the fields of this deadly herb, and then 
peace will bloom of itself like a cornflower in the midst of the 
wheat. Hence it was that the leaders of Socialism were at first 
divided as to how this cause of peace and arbitration should be 
treated. We wished to help the good cause, but we did not want 
to be duped and to run after will-o'-the-wisps. 

As the political influence of Socialism began to grow in France, 
and as we saw more clearly how useful to the cause, in every 
country, was the development of the peace idea, then we became 
convinced of the vast importance of international arbitration. 
We said to ourselves that we must henceforth, therefore, propa- 
gate this idea, strengthen it in every way possible, permit it to 
act in every reasonable way and extend its beneficent influence 
to every sort of conflict. This should be one of the immediate 
aims of all our international action. In fact, this is the very idea 
that the Stuttgart Congress promulgated, and the advancement 
of this idea is to be for the future one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the international policy of modem Socialism- 
It becomes interesting, therefore, to consider how Socialism can 
help to bring about the triumph of arbitration. We know that 
this is to be an immensely difficult task. We are not so simple- 
minded as to imagine that good words and Congress resolutions 
are going to put an end to the evils of passion and greed. 
Though the ever-growing strength of Socialism gives us con- 
vol. oiiXxxvm. — no. 633. 13 
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fidenee, we know that we nave a hard fight before us with the 
powers of war and hate. But we perceive that the world of 
Capitalism is divided against itself. If this division, this an- 
archy, is a constant cause of conflict, it also lends itself to the 
promotion of the interests of peace. It rarely happens that all 
interests, industrial, commercial and financial, are agreed at a 
given moment in all nations, or even in one nation, in the matter 
of either war or peace. Though capital throughout the world 
is of one mind in the fight against the working classes and in 
the determination to prolong the privileges of the well-to-do 
classes, these last are often at loggerheads over the exploitation 
of these privileges. Thus, a certain group, at a certain moment, 
finds it advantageous to precipitate a war, which will bring them 
fresh business, open new markets and create other monopolies; 
whereas other groups, influenced by bond-holdings or other in- 
terests, are opposed to such a conflict, seeing in it a check to 
their business transactions, a financial panic and the weakening 
of the money-market. So, the more international financial and 
industrial affairs become, the stock-exchange of one country 
being interested in the bonds, etc., of many of the other countries, 
the more complex this universal confusion becomes, and we find 
in this circle of financiers, some favoring war, while another 
group is as earnestly supporting pacific measures. Hence it is 
that International Socialism, with a concentrated, homogeneous 
and uniform action entirely directed towards peace, in opposition 
to the incoherent and contradictory course of Capitalism, will 
exert a much more powerful influence than is indicated by the 
very different struggle going on between Socialism and Capi- 
talism. 

The Hague is, as I have already said, a most useful aux- 
iliary and a strong foundation on which to build work for 
peace. The Governments themselves, both monarchies and Cap- 
italist republics, stand sponsors to the good cause. Whether 
they be acting from a generous and humane desire to lessen the 
chances of war, or because they are frightened by the terrible 
tension which great standing armies cause in all the budgets, 
or because they have little or no money for the amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes, which some think would 
check the rising wave of Socialism, or because they are anxious 
over the unknown complications which may spring from an 
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armed conflict under the present military conditions, — in a word, 
whatever may be the reason, it cannot he denied that these Gov- 
ernments have proclaimed of their own accord, as the world has 
witnessed at two Hague Conferences, that it is necessary to sub- 
stitute, in so far as possible, law for armed force in settling inter- 
national differences. Yet, at the same time, they are frightened 
at the radical innovation which they have proposed, and are 
timidly trying to escape from its complete application, though 
the grand fact remains that this appeal for concord comes from 
the ruling classes of a system where the conflict of selfish inter- 
ests is a solid and permanent law. International Socialism, 
while perseveringly advocating this reform and pressing it un- 
ceasingly on the attention of the powers-that-be and on the long- 
suffering people, has not been forced to create the machinery for 
effecting the realization of this great panacea, for, in the midst 
of the sea of troubles that is modern society, " the happy island " 
is clearly seen rising on the not-distant horizon. 

It is now the custom for all our national and international 
Socialist Congresses to remind the nations of the necessity of 
arbitration. Whenever treaties for the regulation of interna- 
tional questions come up for discussion in parliaments, it is now 
habitual for the Socialists in the bodies where they are members 
to urge that an arbitration clause be inserted, and that this clause 
be far more comprehensive than the cases covered by the Govern- 
ments' projects, generally. 

But all these efforts would be vain and we would accomplish 
but useless things, if we limited our arbitration, ideas to some 
preconceived system. What good would be attained if nations 
that had agreed to submit to arbitration all their disputes — even 
the most vital ones — had not also agreed to accept certain rules 
and principles of law laid down by all the nations? He who 
honestly accepts the idea of arbitration also accepts its appli- 
cation to special cases recognized by all arbitrators and by the 
parties to the dispute. Unless this common conscience exists 
and some sort of arbitration code be drawn up on these lines, 
there is very little in the reform; most of the disputes to be 
arbitrated would be settled really before being submitted to the 
arbitrators. 

The good that can- be drawn from arbitration would also be 
curtailed if any limit were put on the need of economical ex- 
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pansion, which is a vital question with vigorous nations. But, 
little by little, through the unceasing action of Socialism on 
all the internal conflicts of the nations, rules are being elabo- 
rated which can be applied to all disputes and conciliate the 
differences between nations without mutilating or unduly re- 
stricting the ambition of these nations. The future code of in- 
ternational arbitration is thus beginning to be outlined. 

Here, it seems to me, are the principal rules which should 
characterize this arbitration code. In the first place, the new 
judges should not be called upon to settle any of our Old World 
troubles concerning territory torn from one country or another 
by the brutal spirit of force. There should be no attempt at 
" a revision of the map of Europe." The last traces of conquest 
in Poland, Ireland, Alsace-Lorraine and the Balkans should dis- 
appear under the benign influence of more generous home poli- 
tics. International arbitration cannot well take in hand the 
righting of these great wrongs of the past. But, in a world 
appeased by the blessings of arbitration, liberty and autonomy 
would probably be given little by little to these historic groups 
and they would gradually secure a place in the family of nations 
without wholly breaking up the present territorial arrangements 
and bringing to the fore too irritating questions. We see some- 
thing of this kind now going on in England, where the English 
working party upholds the Irish autonomists, who do not ask 
for a complete separation from Great Britain, but only for more 
freedom in the great English-speaking family. It- is the same 
idea that governs the actions of the French Socialists in opposing 
the desire for "revenge" in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
which prevails among the German Socialists in advocating a 
larger administrative, intellectual and moral liberty for both 
Alsace-Lorraine and Prussian Poland. 

In the second place, it is not only from the brutalities of the 
past that we must find a way of escape. There must be a just 
and wise regulation of the economical warfare between nations 
We Socialists can aid in this good cause by teaching that the bet- 
tering of the condition of the working classes should be placed 
before the desire for greater productive activity. This idea 
should be inculcated among all nations. There are in all coun- 
tries deep layers of misery — thousands of men and women work- 
ers, who, if they were living under more humane conditions 
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and drew higher wages, would be larger buyers and thus would 
render home industries and the home markets stronger than the 
distant foreign markets against which the Capitalists of the 
various nations carry on such a fierce and constant war. This 
would be the severest blow that could be dealt to aggressive Im- 
perialism. Consequently, the second law of international arbi- 
tration would be that the nations put an end to every monopoly 
and exclusive rights in any region not yet taken possession of 
by European nations, and where these nations are striving to 
develop their "influence." 

This is the rule which was laid down by the Algeciras Confer- 
ence in respect to Morocco; and if we French Socialists have 
been so firmly fighting against the recent French expedition to 
Morocco, it is not only because this expedition, in our eyes, was a 
violation of right, but especially because we saw in it the ruin, in 
an indirect way, of an international convention which had estab- 
lished for the nations an excellent rule for economic expansion. 
Algeciras had set a precedent. It proclaimed the principle of 
" no favors, no monopolies," " the open door for all " and " un- 
trammelled competition for private enterprises and an honest ad- 
judication of public improvements and governmental conces- 
sions." No nation could complain. No factitious advantage 
would change the natural conditions of its economic expansion. 
Bach nation would conduct its trade in its own way and with 
vigor or lack of vigor, depending on its geographical position. 
None could feel that it was being checked in its vital energies 
by any other nation. Algeciras was, I repeat, a very happy 
precedent in the development of international law, and, in order 
to grasp its whole meaning, let us glance for a moment at a 
system of economic expansion conducted on the old and bad plan. 

The Bussian- Japanese war was not only most cruel and bloody, 
but it was foolish and unnecessary. There was room in Korea 
and Manchuria for the trading activity of both peoples, for both 
Bussians and Japanese. But the grasping and selfish policy pur- 
sued by both Governments during a long period of years perverted 
the whole problem and precipitated a senseless conflict in the 
Far East. Outside nations could have made peaceful and ad- 
vantageous arrangements with China and Korea by which all 
international jealousies and monopolies would have been avoided, 
and Eussia and Japan would have reaped the benefit therefrom 
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and a terrible war prevented. The Algeciras Conference showed 
the world how the principle of international arbitration can ar- 
range trade matters and throw open new markets to all nations, 
while putting a check on grasping methods and ruinous compe- 
tition among so-called civilized nations. 

The third rule of the future code of international arbitration 
which we Socialists and the working classes can establish con- 
cerns the difficulties caused by emigration. There, of course, 
should be no exclusion of any kind. Capitalists who bring in 
foreign workmen should be bound to pay them according to 
fixed rates agreed upon by representatives of the workmen and 
representatives of the Capitalists. This subject was carefully 
gone into by the Stuttgart Congress, and the rules there laid 
down fit in nicely with the ideas on international arbitration. 

And, finally, there must be a fourth rule concerning the ex- 
ploiting of the inferior races by our "civilized" peoples, such 
as the abominable treatment now being meted out to the poor 
negroes of the Congo, and against which iniquity England and 
the United States have protested with so much force and success. 
The future code must protect these latest members of the coming 
family of nations. In fact, this humane reform is, I think, on 
the point of being accomplished. 

It will be seen from what has just been said that arbitration 
is destined to be not an empty word, not a vain hope. The basis 
of the new law is now in process of formation. The essential 
elements of an arbitration code are being slowly but surely 
elaborated. There will be a territorial status quo, as far as 
Europe is concerned; larger liberties to peoples who are the 
victims of old-time conquests; internationalization of the world's 
new markets, and greater protection for inferior races. These 
blessings do not spring from the mind of plutocrats, but are 
born of the heart and wisdom of humanity under the still un- 
certain development of Socialism. But the good work will go 
on and become more precise and more systematic, until the world 
perceives the whole grandeur of international arbitration as con- 
ceived and worked out by modern Socialism. 

Jean Jaubes. 



